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Bees as Fertilizers of Flowers. 





In fructifying the various flowers 
bees act as Nature’s marriage-priests, 
and present us with a field of study 
as boundless as the gorgeous realm of 
Nature’s bloom. 
repeated visits of the bees, many a 
a beautiful flower would, in a short 
time, cease to bloom—aye, and also to 
live ! 
the visits of bees or other insects to 
remove their pollen-masses, and thus 
to fertilize them, 

Hence, Darwin wisely remarks, 
when speaking of clover and heart’s- 
ease: ‘‘ No bees, no seed; no seed, 
no increase of the flower. The more 
visits from the bees, the more seeds 
from the flower ; the more seeds from 
the flower, the more flowers from the 
seeds.”’ 

Darwin mentions the following ex- 
periment: ‘* Twenty heads of white 
clover, visited 


protected that bees could not visit 
them, produced not one seed.” 

Prof. Beal, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, has been conducting 
experiments, for the past six years, 
with bumble-bees and red clover. The 
sixth experiment, during 1882, he de- 
scribes as follows ° 

Two fine bunches of the first clover 
crop, apparently alike, were both 
covered with mosquito netting. No 
insects were seen about either, except 
what are mentioned below. On June 
29th, a bumble-bee was placed inside 
of one netting and seen to work on 


the flowers; July 10th, two more were | 


introduced and seen to work, and on 
the 12th, more were put inand ob- 
served. On July 3ist, fifty ripe heads 
were selected from each plant and the 
seeds carefully counted. The fifty 


But for the oft-| 


Many plants absolutely require | 


by bees, produced | 
2,990 seeds; while twenty heads, so | 


excluded yielded twenty-five seeds. 
The fifty heads on the plant where 
the bumble-bees were inserted under 
the muslin, and seen to work, yielded 
ninety-two seeds. Thisis nearly four 


heads where the bees were excluded. 

In all instances, the heads were 
seen to be unopened, when they were 
covered with muslin or paper sacks. 
In the last experiment, as well as in 
the others, perhaps the bees did not 
visit all the flowers. Insects, even in 
the most favorable seasons, are not 
always to be relied on to transfer 
pollen enough to fertilize all the pis- 
tils. Prof. W. W. Tracy has found in 
several seasons, where he has raised 
Hubbard squashes on a large scale, 
that he increased his crop of fruit 
quite largely by artificially trans- 
ferring pollen with his own hand, 
every day or two, during flowering. 

To see how the uncovered heads of 
red clover from different plants varied 
in the number of seeds produced, I 
| selected fifty heads from five plants 
‘near each other, where each had 
plenty of room. This was the second 
crop of clover. Fifty heads from 
each plant yielded as follows: 1,260, 
1.275, 1,460, 1.485, 1,820 seeds respec- 
tively. In another place, fifty heads 
yielded 2,290 seeds, or nearly twice as 
many as plant number one in the 
lots just above noticed. It is a fair 
conclusion that bumble-bees are of 
| considerable value in fertilizing the 
| flowers of red clover. 


————_- + 


Statistical Reports. 





Dr. Miller writes us that he is daily 
receiving ‘‘ a steady stream of postal 
ecards”? covering the whole ground, 
“from Canada to Texas.” As each 
one helps to swell the aggregate, we 
hope they will continue, until all are 
sent in. The Doctor adds: 

A correspondent asks what should 
be the report of wax, from one who 
uses his wax in making foundation. I 
suppose each one should report all his 
wax, whether he usesorsells it. Sev- 

| eral say they will send in reports of 
others, if desired. By all means, let 
| us have all we can. 


Certainly ; all honey and beeswax 
should be reported, no matter whether 
|used by the bee-keepers themselves, 
or sold and used by others. 

Dr. Miller assures us that ‘ from 


heads on the plants where bees were | present appearances we shall get fuller | 


times as many as were produced by | 


from our office. 


statistics than ever before.” This 
is very encouraging; but, probably, 
some are neglecting the matter, think- 
ing it will make but little difference 
about one report; others may think, 
because they have given a report in 
some bee paper, or at a convention, 
that such is sufficient. A moment’s 
thought, however, will dispel these 
delusions. The many, even if com- 
paratively small, will swell the grand 
total. Some have asked “if we send 
in the reports of our neighbors, may 
they not be duplicated?” No; the 
reports are all classified by States and 
each person’s name is recorded, so 
that duplicates are impossible. If 
you have neighbors, that you have 
good reason to think have neglected 
it, send in the reports for them, and, 
in this way, aid the work all in your 
power. As this is our LAST CALL, 
please attend to it at once. 

Do not send to us, but address them 
to ** Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Il.” 


-_-—- + - 


g Our readers will notice that the 
Bre JOURNAL is this week “* made up” 
with a cover, which may be removed 
or retained in binding the year’s num- 
hers, to suit the wishes of the owner 
of the volume. We have found that 
a great majority prefer this plan, and 
so have adopted it permanently. 


+--+ + - - 


a The Rev. Thomas Pope Hod- 
nett, pastor of St. Malachy’s Church, 
Chicago, has placed a neat pamphlet 
of 64 octavo pages on our desk. It 


contains a variety of ‘‘ matter for fam- 


ily reading and instruction,’’—several 
sermons, poetry, facts, figures, letters, 
etc., by ** Father Hodnett,”’ who is an 
enthusiastic and zealous Catholic 
priest, by whose exertions a very 
handsome church has just been erected 
on the corner of Walnut Street and 
Western Avenue, only afew blocks 
We have read several 


portions of the pamphlets with more 
than ordinary interest, and have laid it 
away for a more thorough perusal in 
the future. 
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The Paraffine and Glucose Story. | 


ik 


a 

We have received the following | 

letter from Mr. J. W. Porter, Char- | 
lottesville, Va., dated Jan. 18, 1883 : 


DEAR EpIror :—In yesterday’s Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette, weekly, | 
appears a remarkable editorial article | 
on * Food Adulteration.” I have, by | 
this mail, written them a letter, | 
which, if published, will tend to cor- | 
rect the impressions such an article 
would produce, when the public mind 
is so sensitive on the subject of adul- | 
teration. 

I take the ground that comb honey 
is almost the only unadulterated | 
sweet on the market, and such, be- | 
cause the cupidity of man has devised | 
no way to profitably substitute a 
counterfeited article. Let us, one 
and all, labor for legislative protec- 
tion against food adulteration until we 
get as full protection as the law gives 
the Englishman. 


The following are the paragraphs 
referred to by Mr. Porter, contained | 
in the editorial article of the Cincin- | 
nati paper: 

‘“It used to be considered safe to 
use honey in the comb, but now nearly 
all this is manufactured.” 

** At first pure honey was extracted 
from the comb, and the bees were fed 
on glucose, from which the comb was 
rapidly refilled, but now, artificial | 
combs are produced, and bees being | 
fed on glucose, so-called honey is_ 
turned out in comparatively large 
quantities, and bees, at the same time, | 
are being demoralized.” | 


The editor of the Commercial Gazette 
has been imposed upon by that man 
** Wiley,” who invented the * parafline 
comb and glucose ” story as “* a joke,” 
as he stated in the Indiana Farmer | 
last June, which was copied into the 
BEE JOURNAL of June 14, 1882, and 
commented upon. 

Mr. Wiley’s own version of the ori- 
gin of the story [lie], and our remarks, 
are as follows: 


Perhaps it may be well enough to 
give here the origin of the * paraffine 
comb” story which has appeared, I 
believe, in almost every publication in 
thecountry, The original appeared 
in the Popular Science Monthly for 
June, 1881, in an article entitled 
** Glucose and Grape Sugar,” which I 
contributed to that number, and on 
page 254, occur the following words : 
** Bees eat, glucose with the greatest 
avidity ; or rather, they act as funnels 
by which the glucose is poured into 
the comb. Forit is quite true that) 
the honey made by bees which have 
free access to glucose differs scarcely 
at allfrom the glucose itself. But, 
the quantity of honey which a bee | 
will store away when fed on glucose | 
is truly wonderful. This gluttony, + 
however, rapidly undermines the 
apiarian constitution, and the bee 
rarely lives to enjoy the fruits of its 
apparent good fortune. In commer- 


| a scientific pleasantry. 


| throughout the country, and depre- 


cial honey, which is entirely free from | 
yee mediation, the combis made of | 
arafline, and filled with pure glucose 
y appropriate machinery. 

This last clause which, when writ- 
ten, was meant for a scientific pleas- 
antry, came near throwing the whole | 
bee world into epilepsy. It appears | 
that persons who devote themselves | 
0 BEE JOURNALS undergo a certain | 
cerebral inspiration which renders 

them incapable of seeing a joke. The | 


seems to be the sting of a bee. 


The rejoinder reminds us of an an- 
ecdote we heard many years ago, lo- | 
cated ina rural district in Indiana. | 
A well-to-do-farmer lost a very fine| 
filly from his pasture-lot, and after | 
several days’ search found it snugly | 





neighbor of doubtful repute. The} 
neighbor was indicted, tried, and | 
found guilty of larceny; when the) 
Judge asked what he had to say, why | 
sentence should not be passed, he put 
ina plea that the animal was only) 
taken fora joke. The Judge inquired | 
how far his barn wes from the past- | 


ure lot, to which he replied, ‘‘ about | 


5 miles.” ‘* Well,” said the Judge, | 
‘*that is carrying a joke too far ; hard | 


|\laborin the penitentiary for seven | 


years.”” The writer above says he 
contributed to the Popular Science 
Monthly his ‘‘ paraffine comb” story 
[lie] about a year ago, ** which has ap- 
peared in almost every publication in 
the country.” The latter part of the 
article, however, was only meant for 


Do scientific men indulge in pleas- | 
antries which will cast a gloom over 
thousands of honest producers 


ciate the value of their product by 
creating a prejudice against it? For 
nearly a year this scientific joker saw 
his fabrication published in nearly all 
the papers in the country, and reiter- 
ated from across the ocean, and yet | 





| he lacked the manhood to aflfirmita 


joke until the * Bee JoURNAL man ” | 
counteracted its influence by showing | 
the falsity and absurdity of the arti- | 
cle. Whether it be true, as has been 
often intimated, that the story was | 
instigated by parties interested in| 
the glucose traffic, in retaliation for | 
the hostility of the bee men to their | 
frauds, we cannot affirm; but we do| 
believe it originated with no honest) 
intention. | 
t= We have a few copies of ead 
pamphlet entitled ‘* Bee Culture ” left, 
and have reduced the price from 40) 
to 25 cents each, or $2 per dozen. | 


‘tied in the log barn of a distant| Would 


Iowa State Convention. 


Mr. M. Sorrick, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has written us as follows concerning 
the practicability of holding a State 
Convention, and getting up a good 
Bee and Honey Show at the next Iowa 
State Fair in that city. He says: 

Mr. Eprror :—Ought there not to 
be a State Convention in lowa? It 


| only point which they can appreciate | seems as if we were getting behind in 


the matter of not having a State Con- 
vention. As the State Fair is located 
at Des Moines, for 1883, I should like to 
see a State Lee-Keepers’ Convention 
some time during the Fair week, if 
not sooner; as this is a central point. 
At that time there will be a good 
many bee-keepers here from all parts 
of the State, as wellas other States. 
ot that be a good time to get 
the bee-keepers together? I really 
think there ought to be an organiza- 
tion sooner. I should like to hear 
what the other bee-keepers of Iowa 
think of the matter. 

We have had steady cold weather 


| since December 25, with good sleigh- 


ing ; the snow istwo feet deep, on the 
level. Half of my bees are undera 
snow drift,where I shall leave them, 
without disturbing them until the 
weather moderates. Then I will dig 
them out and clear out the entrances. 
M. SoRRICK. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 18, 1883. 

As Iowa isa grand field for bee- 
keeping, and as it contains a large 
number of wide-awake, progressive 
apiarists, we see no reason why it 
should not have a State organization, 
and a very large and creditable dis- 
play of honey and bees at the forth- 
coming State Fair. 

The very interesting lecture lately 
delivered by the Rev. O. Clute before 
the State Agricultural Society, should 
have made that body favorable to the 
bee and honey interests, and we hope 
to see very liberal premiums offered 
by the Board. Mr. Clute isone of the 
best of public speakers—interesting 
and eloquent—and he is, withal, a 
thoroughly practical and progressive bee- 
keeper. If he can be enlisted to labor 
with the Board, we have no doubt but 
that he can secure premiums, as lib- 
eral as have Mr. Cutting and Prof. 
Cook, of the Board of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society. Wethink 
allit needs isa little united action 
among apiarists, and they can secure 
all the premiums that they can con- 
sistently ask for. ‘* Ask and ye shall 
receive”? is a promise, trite but true. 
Try it. 

ta Renewals may be made at any 
time; but all papers are stopped at 
the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless requested to be continued. 
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Bee Culture in the Rockies. 





There are many inquiries now about 
bee-culture in Colorado. In order to 
reply to the many, all at once, we give 
the following from the American Ag- 
riculturist for January : 

Apiculture is an established indus- 
try in Colorado. <A_ recent tour 
through all the valley lands, in search 
of agricultural 
writer full evidence that both in 
Northern and Southern Colorado more 


or less attention is being paid to that | 


pleasant and profitable industry ; and 


that, if it increased in the same ratio | 


for the next ten years, at that time 
the market could be supplied with the 
home product to the entire exclusion 
of that now brought from Kansas and 
California. Weare inclined to believe 
that at least five thousand colonies of 
bees, mainly Italian, are in the State; 
that Colorado is as well adapted to 
profitable bee-keeping as California ; 
that the honey produced is full as 
white, as pure, and as sweet as any in- 
troduced into the market; that there 
is hardly a farm or garden where bees 
will not thrive, and that the foot-hills 
are peculiarly adapted for extensive 
apiaries. 

In the East, warm weather, with oc- 
casional storms, is em a toa good 
honey season. A continual drouth is 
fatal to the bees’ harvest. Looking at 
Colorado from this point of view, it 
would seem as if its arid climate would 
be unfavorable. But the belief now 
prevails, that the hot days, followed 
so invariably by cool nights, facilitate 
the secretion of honey in flowers and 
blossoms better than any other state 
of weather. 
drouth are usually followed by warm 
nights, which is fatal to honey pros- 
pects. Occasional showers cool the 
atmosphere, which is’ favorable; 
therefore, the temperature is of more 
importance than dampness. Again, 
continual rains destroy the honey crop, 
and deprive the bees of an opportunity 
to goupon the wing. Taking these 
things into consideration, we see wh 
bees do so well in the dry climate of 
Colorado. Its hot days, following by 
cool nights, give to nature an abun- 
dance of sweets. With no prolonged 
rains, bees have an ample opportunity 
to improve the shining hour, which in 
Colorado means from sunrise to sun- 
set, one day after another, week in and 
week out—as a rule. 

Where a canyon or gulch is open or 
wide, and the hills are low, a dry side 
gulch with a southeastern exposure 
would be a good situation. In the 
early spring the bees go to the lowest 
foot-hills to get the earliest-blooming 
flowers, and as the same varieties 
blossom at higher altitudes, they fol- 
low them up, and as the season ad- 
vances, still keep following them up 
higher and higher. Then, as new va- 


rieties bloom below; they repeat the | 
— during the entire season of | 


loom. Butit is also to be said that 
bees will do well upon the plains, in 
the valleys, and wherever land is under 
cultivation ; for the face of nature here 
is covered from early spring-time to 


statistics, gave the | 


late fall, with flowers that afford honey 
‘in great abundance. Trees, wild 
| blooms, vegetable blossoms, wild 


| grasses, cleome, alfalfa, corn blossoms, 


| all offer their store of sweet treasure 
| to the ever busy bees. In considering 
| this source of constant supply, it is a 
| fact of great importance to know, that 
| from the early part of March, gener- 
ally, bees begin to gather pollen and 
honey from willows on southern hill- 
sides and sunny slopes, and from this 
|time to October, there are very few 
| days that honey is not gathered from 
some source. 

Now contrast this with a season in 
the Eastern, Middle, or even Western 
States,where the honey season sel- 
dom lasts three months, and it willjbe 
seen that Colorado is one of the best 
| States in the Union for bee-culture. 
| Pasturage is profuse in its abundance. 
| With the willow blossoms comes a 
‘species of Delphinium, pushing its 
| head up Ae the snow, and cover- 
‘ing foot-hills and plains with its 
| bloom. 
| Roses and red raspberries abound 

in the foot-hills. On the plains, with 
| the willow and cottonwood, comes a 
little weed called the ‘hog potato,” 
growing flaton the ground. It basa 
— bloom. ‘Then there are fruit 
| blossoms and wild roses in May and 
June; milkweed and immeasurable 
| wild flowers also appear. Alfalfa is 
| in its first bloom and is favorite for- 
aging ground for the busy bees. In 
| July the wild grasses and wild flowers 
|tempt the roving fancy of the bees, 
| while melon, squash, and other vines 
invite the winged seekers after sweets. 
During August and September, corn 
| tassels, alfalfa, amber cane, furnish 
|abunant foed. At this time, too, the 





In the East, days of'| Prairie, in spots, are covered with 


| cleome, or the Rocky Mountain bee- 
| plant, with its wealth of purple flow- 
ers, in which lies hidden an amount of 
| bee-food one little dreams of, which 
the bees transform into the choicest 
honey that ean be found. In October. 
there grows on dry prairie land, a 
| weed, the shape and size of sage brush, 
|havinga yellow bloom. Thisis not 
| the best bee-food known. but it is used 
|when other things are not to be 
| had. 
| There is one drawback to bee-cul- 
|ture which must be mentioned. It 
/comes from too much warm, sunny 
| weather in winter. This causes bees 
left on summer stands to fly out, and 
|doing this day after day, many are 
| lost and never return to the hive, and 
|as they do not begin breeding until 
| February, and then very slowly, the 
‘numbers rapidly decrease, and often 
ithe entire swarm is lost from this 
cause. The remedy for this is a good 
cellar, well ventilated, and so arranged 
that the temperature will be kept at 
| 40° to 50° Farenheit. It is to be said, 
| in addition, that perfect darkness and 
| the greatest degree of quiet that can 
| be secured must be maintained. 





——<- <2 > -_—_ 


| Special Notice.—We will, hereafter, 

supply the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 

for 1883 and Cook’s Manual in cloth 
- 7= 


| for $2.75, or the Monthly and Manual 
| in cloth for $1.75. 
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Attractive Packages of Honey. 


The following, from the American 
Agriculturist, is such advice as we have 
often given to bee-keepers, about hav- 
ing honey attractive, when marketing 
it for the retail trade. It cannot be 
too often stated, nor too persistently 
urged. If we want to popularize its 
consumption, it must attract the eye, 
and, by its neatness, captivate the 
purchaser. This ‘* advice is good and 
timely,”’ and bee-keepers should ‘“-ever 
remember” it: 


Winter is a good time to build upa 
market. For extracted honey, use at- 
tractive pails and jars, with neat la- 
bels, which state the kind of honey, 
and the name of the person that pro- 
duces it. Neat pyramids of these 
yackages, in the stores, will attract 

uyers. The size of the vessels should 
vary from one-half a pound to those 
that will hold five pounds. The label 
should state that the granulation is 
no injury, and, indeed, is the best as- 
surance of purity. It should also tell 
how to restore the liquid condition, 
without harm to the honeg, by apply- 
ing heat, not to exceed 180° F. 

Comb honey should be put in a neat 
case, so as to show off to the best ad- 
vantage. ‘The case ought to bear the 
name of the producer, and the kind 
and grade of the honey. Bee-keepers 
cannot be too careful about grading 
their honey. In creating a market, 
nothing will take the place of neatness 
and care in putting up the honey. If 
it — arranged, every dealer will 
be only too glad to give it a showy 
place in his store. 


; ome 
3° We wish tothank the many who 
have not only renewed their subscrip- 
tion to the BEE JOURNAL for 1883, 
but who have also sent on one or more 
new names with their own. The 
multitude of expressions of fraternal 
good-will and kind wishes for the suc- 
cess of the JOURNAL also call for our 
acknowledgment. We cannot find 
time to write to each one personally, 
and hope that all such will take this 
acknowledgment as though personally 
addressed to those who have so kindly 
aided us in our work. 
; i 
t= Mrs. Martha Adams Winder, 
wife of Mr. John W. Winder, recently 
from Thibadoux, La., died at Uvalde, 
Texas, of dropsy of the heart, on 
Sunday the 7th inst., in her 52nd year. 
Mrs. Winder is reported to us asa 
sincere and consistent Christian, and 
that, during her illness, she often ex- 
pressed a wish to recover? so that she 
might be more useful in the church. 
Our sympathies are with the husband 
and the two sons, for truly the very 
heart of the home life departs when 
the mother is taken away. 
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Dampness and Bees in Winter. 


Prof. Cook, in an exchange, refutes 
the idea that dampness isa cause of 
mortality of bees in winter. He says: 


A writer on bee culture calls atten- 
tion to the fact that honey, the winter 
food of the bees. is almost purely a 
hydro-carbon, and so needs little 
digestion, before it is absorbed into 
the nutritive fluid from the stomach. 
Then it is assimilated, and passes off 
as water and carbonic acid. Thus 
the excretion, in winter, is by respira- 
tion. That this may go on freely, 
the air must be dry. The writer then 
asserts, that in those winters most re- 
markable for the bee mortality, the 
air has been very moist. 

An examination of the condition 
of the atmosphere as to the point of 
saturation, from accurate records 
taken three times daily, for the past 
twenty years, shows that there is not 
the least evidence in favor of the 
idea that excessive moisture was in 
any single case the cause of the great 
losses of bees. It also appears that in 
all the seasons of bad wintering, 
severe cold was experienced. It is 
further shown that when the cold oc- 
curred early in the winter, the mor- 
tality commenced at an early period. 
If late, the bees did not appear dis- 
eased until near the end of winter. 


gS *‘Spence’s Select Social Read- 
ings” is the title of a pamphlet of 126 
pages, by Jacob Spence, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. This is an excellent 
manual of Readings, Recitations, and 
interesting Selections, admirably suit- 
able for these who are desirous of giv- 
ing readings, recitations, etc.. at 
sociables, or gatherings for spending 
a pleasant evening. It covers the 
ground from *‘ grave” to * gay,” with 
rich and rare selections. Mr. Spence 
is one of Canada’s progressive apiarists 
and a constant reader of the BEE 
JOURNAL. 





a 
t= May we ask you, dear reader, to 
speak a good word for the BEE Jour- 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 
send on at least one new subscription 
with your own ? Our premium, “* Bees 
and Honey,” in cloth, for one new sub- 
scriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
tion to either edition, will pay you for 
your trouble, besides having the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have 
aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture 
to another devotee. 
are —~< > 
«=F Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1882 be lost. The 
¢best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference. 
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New Catalogues and Samples. 


We have received Catalogues for 1883 
from T. L. VonDorn, Omaha, Neb., and 
I. R. Good, Nappanee, Ind. 

The following have sent us new Seed 
Catalogues: Jas. J. H. Gregory, Marble- 
head, Mass.; and J. W. Manning, Reading, 
Mass. 

The Philadelphia, Pa., Recorp Almanac 
for 1883 is received, and is full of statistical 
and useful information. 

J. V. Caldwell, Cambridge, Lil., and D. 
S. Given & Co., Hoopeston, Ill, have sent 


| us very nice samples of comb foundation. 


-_-—— + « 


te * There’s no Time like the Old 
Time,” is the titleof a new song by | 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, music by 
J.J. Roe, and published by W. W. 
Whitney, 111 Summit St., Toledo, O., 
a copy of which we have received, 
marked ‘‘ With the compliments of 
the author.” 


-_-—- + 


t Attention is called to our new 
and liberal advertising rates for 1883. 


——  ———— | 


Convention Notices. 


g« The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 


Association will hold its Fifth Annual | 


Convention at McKinney, Collin Co., 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 


17th and 18th, 1883; at the residence of | 


Hon. W. H. Andrews. 
Wan. R. HOWARD, Sec. 
Kingston, Texas. 


on + <2, - 


t The bee-keepers of Northeast- 


ern Michigan are hereby requested to | 


meet at the Dayton Hotel, in Flint, at 
10 a.m, on Tuesday, Feb. 13, 1883, for 
the purpose of organizing a bee-keep- 
ers’ association. All bee-keepers are 
earnestly requested to come, and to 
bring with them any apiarian articles 
of interest that they may possess. A 
free room, and reduced rates of board 
have been secured. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Mich., Jan. 22, 1883. 
— ee. 

t The Tuscarawas Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold a meet- 
ing in the Town Hall in Coshocton, O., 
on Feb. 14, 1888, at 10 a. m. 
bee-keeper is wanted at this meeting. 
Every one interested in bees or honey 
is requested to be present. 

J. A. BUCKLEW, Sec., Clarks, O. 


‘ 
- ~<—ee + 


ts The next meeting of the Haldi- 
mand, Ont., Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Nelle’s Corners on Sat- 
urday, March 31, 1883, at 11 a. m. 
H. CAMPBELL. 


-—- + -™:*~—i‘is«~C 


«= The second annual meeting of 
the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ 
sociation will be held in Denver, on 
February 6, and continue two days. 

D. 8. Gries, Pres. 





| represented ; 


(of essays and discussions. 


Every | 


AS- | 





te The next meeting of the Maine 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
at Dexter, February 8th and 9th, 1883. 
A large attendance of bee-keepers 
from different parts of the State is ex- 
pected, and it is hoped that it may be 
one of the most interesting meetings 
ever held by the Association. A large 
exhibit of hives and implements, used 
in the apiary, is expected ; and all at- 


|tending the meeting are earnestly 


requested to bring something to help 
make a good display. Any article 


| sent to the Secretary will be placed on 


exhibition, and cared for, free of 
charge. Thefollowing is an imperfect 


outline of the programme for the two 
days: First day :—Secretary’s report ; 
Treasurer’s report; reports of Vice 
Presidents of the different counties 
President’s address; 
choosing committee to award prefer- 
ences on articles exhibited ; reading of 
essays and discussions. Second day: 
—Election of officers ; report of com- 
mittee on articles exhibited ; reading 
Essays 
are expected on the following subjects 
—Feeding Bees; How to make Bee- 
keeping Profitable ; Artificial Pastur- 
age; The Coming Bee, etc., etc. 
Ripley, Me. Wm. Hoyt, Sec. 


a - 


te The annual meeting of the 
| Northern Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Whittlesey Hall, 
Norwalk, O., Saturday, February 3, 
1883. All bee-keepers are invited to 
attend and participate in the exercises. 
Subjects for discussion: Size of 
| Frame ; Size of Section ; Best Method 
|of Obtaining Surplus Honey, and va- 
rious other matters of interest to all 
bee-keepers. S. F. NEWMAN, Sec. 


es. = = 

t= The Western Bee- Keepers’ As- 
| sociation meets at Independence, Mo., 
April 28, 1883. 

S. W. SALISBURY, Sec. 

=_-_- -_-_. - 
| The Northeastern Ohio 
| Northwestern Pennsylvania  Bee- 
| Keepers’ Association will meet at 
| Andover, Ohio, to hold their annual 
|convention, on the second Wednes- 
| day and Thursday of February, 1883. 
C. T. LEONARD, Sec. 
- ~~ <r + 

| A $20.00 Biblical Reward.—The 
| publishers of Rutledge’s Monthly offer 
itwelve valuable rewards in their 
| Monthly for February, among which 
is the following : 


We will give $20.00 in gold to the 
person telling us which is the middle 
verse in the Old Testament Scriptures 
by February 10th, 1888. Should two 
|or more correct answers be received, 
the reward will be divided. The 
money will be forwarded to the win- 
ner February 15th, 1883. Persons try- 
ing for the reward must send 20 cents 
in silver (no postage stamps taken) 
with their answer, for which they will 
|receive the March Monthly, in which 
| the name and address of the winner of 
the reward and the correct answer 
| will be published. This may be worth 
| $20.00 to you. Address RUTLEDGE 


~ 


| PUBLISHING COMPANY, Easton, Pa. 


and 
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hundred times the natural quantity. 
In the following table, it will be no- 
ticed that the proportion of carbonic 
acid is in most cases excessive. The 

SS variations at floor and ceiling are 
= ——————————— | likely caused by currents of cooler 


. air from outside. 
Beautiful Flowers. 
| TABLE OF ANALYSES FOR THE DETERMI- 
| NATION OF CARBONIC ACID. 





Ss. W. DUFFIELD. 





With which the spirit divine 
Looks, from a thousand nooks, 
Full into mine! 





Where 
Air Was Taken 


| 

Ye are the eyes of the world, | 
| Locality. 
‘ 


Observer's name 


| Space enclosed. 
Persons present 
Carbonic Acid — 
in 
10,000 volumes 





Ye are the breath of the world, follows each lo-| From. 
With which the spirit divine } cality. 
Breathes, through these fragrant wreaths, Opera Comique,| “ me 
A perfume fine. parterre........ Nsaeaus 1000 15.04 1 metreab’v floor 
ae henagae 100 28.12 At ceiling. 


Come from the ends of the world, LeBlanc 
Y ‘ Aces . Very full room,} 
e flowers in waves of light ! 14 feet high....|......|.... 
Brexk on the souls that ache Do | 


Through all the night. 


22 4 At floor. 
26.6 At ceiling. 





| Lecture room af- met’s 


$$$ <2 ter a lecture...| 280 52) 62. |Attheceiling. | 
| Do do do...| 280 62) 55. Atthe floor. | 
For the American Bee Journal Lassaigne 


| Lecture room af- 


The Carbonic Acid Gas Question. |,‘ *,lecture--, 3B) 8B. At ceiling. 





- do...} At fluor. 
-——_——- sassaigne’ j 
—_n . | Theater atGhent)...... .... 46.3 From parterre. | 
8. CORNEIL. | Do : do 4 6 éelnada 55.6 From gallery. | 
me 4appeus) feet. 3 i tl 
The direction taken by the carbonic | *73'*¥eh"*:--| Mi) late 2eteabovenuos | 
acid produced by the py Peg of a} niet Roscoe onl a maismee stint 
. : ‘ P. « ‘ s choo! room..... ¥ 10, 00,00 n.below cellig | 
cluster of bees is often a eading sub- | Do do .....| 4690) 70) 32.53 3 ft. above floor | 
ject for discussion at bee-keepers’ con- | mgtie — pe ee ee am 
ventions. <A large majority of those | oO" "Qots:::| igi i. 24.39 24g teabove floor 
taking part in such discussions seem meus Roscoe nee Pa Pe Re ane) 
Ron 8 school room..... “se 20.90 6 ° D 4 
to be of the opinion that because the | "o° “Go":2:2: 22140 1m 20:40 3 rt. above floor 


Roscoe 


specific gravity of this gas is about 


one-and-a-half times that of atmos-| Wracke | 7920. 20) 13.82 3 in. below celll's 
pheric air, it falls to the bottom and Do 6% | ™ ® 16.843 ft. above floor 
accumulates or runs out at the lowest | Theater . patra eeeccel oes 26.37 4 ft. ab. parterre 
aperture, like so much mercury OF | DO «3 .-----)sce oes $212 34ft.ab.  * 
water, some going so far as to assume | House of Reps. . | 
that they can run it off from the cel-| Washington ...’......|.... 5 5 | Floor fairaud’ce | 
lar through the drain or ventilating | “Dewetheriii “""°°") ©? |“ 
pipe, while at the same timea cur- we beeecccecsdsleccece)oces ied aearenye 
rent of pure air flows in the opposite *peWethertii| "|| 
direction. We are further told that | Senate............).......... 4.6 |Floor.. , 
—}¢ : : 8 |Galleries . 
it is necessary to raise our hives at| “°pewetheriil °°" — 


least 10 inches to keep the bees out of 
the stratum of this gas, which will 
accumulate at the floor before spring. 
On the other hand a few bee-keepers, 
amongst whom I recollect the names 
of Dr. Southwick and P. H. Elwood, 
hold that this gas does not fall to the | yet, if a vessel of it is leftopen to the 
bottom, but that it is uniformly dif-| air, it will soon pass off and disap- 
fused through the air of the hive or | pear. Thisis very important to us, 
repository. ‘The detection of this | otherwise the amount of this heavy 
gas,and an exact determination of | gas produced would make the con- 
the amount of it contained in air, re- | tinuance of life impossible.”-—Harts- 
quire skill, careful attention, and in- | horne, in ‘* Our Homes.” 
struments and materials of analysis; Dr. Mattson, author of ‘ Facts for 
of much perfection.”’ Fortunately, | the People Concerning Health,” says : 
it is not necessary for bee-keepersto| ‘* This carbonic acid being heavier 
make original inquiries to decide | than common air, it is often supposed 
whether it accumulates at the floor or | that itis precipitated to the floor as 
becomes diffused through the apart-| fast as it escapes from the lungs dur- 
ment, because very careful experi- 
ments have already been made by) would be unfortunate 
some of the most prominent scientists | true. Nature has provided against 
of the present age, and the results of | this difficulty theough the well-known 
their investigations are such as to! law which regulates the diffusion of 
leave no difficulty in finding out the | gases.” 
direction taken by the carbonic acid| ‘‘Itis conceived by some that the 
evolved by respiration. carbonic acid of the breath, from its 
The quantity of carbonic acid in| greater weight, must be chiefly at the 
air, ‘‘ as pure as it blows on the hill| bottom of the room, but this is a mis- 
tops,’ is on an average about 4 vol-| take. 
umes in 10,000. The standard for |stantly, because it is, as a whole, 
aes ventilation, fixed by the late Dr. | lighter than the air around it, and 
2arkes, is that the ratio of carbonic | the carbonic acid init does not tend to 
acid shall not exceed 6 volumes in| separate from it and fall down by its 
10,000. The air exhaled contains one | own superior weight, but by the law of 


The following quotations are also 
to the point: 

‘““Carbonic acid is so heavy that 
when quite pure, it can be poured 
like water from vessel to vessel, and 


| that this gas fallsto the floor of th 
Louse, for, although when pure, it is 


The heated breath ascends in- | 





the diffusion of gases seeks to spread 
itself equally all over the room, and 
would do so though it were lying at 
first on the floor.”—Chambers’ Ency- 
clopeedia. 

br. Wetherill, speaking of Loppens’ 
experiments upon the air of unventi- 
lated rooms, says: 

‘*These experiments, like those of 
Lassaigne and others, establish the 
fact that the carbonic acid of an un- 
ventilated room, is uniformly diffused 
therein, the slight difference being in 
favor of the ceiling, and not of the 
floor, as was formerly ignorantly as- 
sumed from the superior specific 
weight of this gas.” 

The following very important state- 
ment is taken from the final report of 
a board of United States officers, con- 
vened by request of a special com- 
mittee, on the ventilation of the Cap- 
itol at Washington. Great weight 
attaches to it, because they had placed 
before them all that could be said in 


ifavor of the downward theory, and 


had fully considered the question in 
all its bearings. 

“This carbonic acid gas, like all 
other gaseous impurities derived 
from respiration, 1s present in about 
the same proportion at all heights in 
the room, the percentage being nearly 
the same in samples of air taken from 
the top and from the bottom in ordi- 
nary apartments. In the hall the car- 
bonic acid is slightly in excess at the 
top. Itis a gross error to eee 

the 


heavier than atmospheric air of the 
same ng segs yet air expired 
from the lungs, is higher than the 
surrounding air at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and the law of the diffusion of 
gases effectually prevents any sep- 
aration.” 

The report is signed as follows: 
Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, President of the 
Board; Thos. Lincoln Casey, Lieut. 
Col. Corps of Engineers, Member of 
the Board; Edward Clark, Member of 
the Board; F. Schumann, Civil En- 
gineer, Member of the Board; and J. 
S. Billings, Surgeon U.S. Army, Sec- 
retary of the Board. 

I trust the foregoing will be of some 
assistance to our friends in deciding 
for themselves what becomes of the 
earbonic acid. I propose having 
something further to say on the other 
principal product of respiration, 
_ ~~ vapor, at a future time. 

sindsay, Jan. 25, 1883. 


ee ————_————— 
For the American Bee Journal 


Catnip as a Honey Plant. 


ing the process of respiration. It| 
if this were 


T. ELLICOTT. 





I believe little is known as to the 
amount of honey bees get from it, 
and it is not strange that it is so, 
when one thinks of the quantity 
growing, and the number of bees to 
work on it. I think it is never neg- 
lected (while in blossom) by the bees; 
at least, I never have seen it when 
bees did not visit it from morning 
|until night. The amount growing is 
“far less than one would suppose. Let 
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| 
any one take up all the plants grow- 
ing in anold Village, and I think he} 
will find there is far less than he sup- | 
posed. 

I tried getting plants in that way to | 
set ina piece of ground which I had 
prepared to receive them, and was | 
much disappointed in the number I 
found, but was not at all disappointed | 
during the past season. with those I 
set out, when I found them thronged 
with bees from morning until night, | 
allthe time they were in blossom ; 
and then in the fall they blossomed a 
second time, and were worked on by 
bees until the frost killed them. Let | 
any one devote a smal! piece of | 
ground to catnip, and watch the bees 
work on it, and I believe any one who 
does so, will be satisfied that there is 
not a plant that grows that has more 
attraction for bees, and one must sup- 
pose that bees do not work on it for 
nothing, when, if they watch other 
plants, they see them deserted as 
soon as the honey flow ceases. 

Much is said about buckwheat for 
bees ; it is often neglected by them, 
and I think they never work on it all 
the day long, and therefore I conclude 
that bees get some honey from catnip 
all the time. There is not enough of 
it in any one place forthem to get 
quantity enough to be observable as | 
catnip honey, but I have no doubt it 
adds to the yield we get, and is excel- 
lent for the bees; therefore, I say, | 
plant and spread it as much as pos- 
sible. I take a great deal of pleasure 
seeing bees work, and much interest | 
in the cultivation of honey plants. I 
like to see the bees enjoy themselves, 
which I believe they do, far more 
when at work; for, when not at work, 
they are always cross. 

Fentonville, Mich., Jan. 20, 1883. 


Indiana State Convention. 


According to programme, the fourth 
annual meeting of the State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association commenced at 
the rooms of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 10. 
On account of the inclemency of the 
weather, the members came in slowly ; 
but the meeting was called to order a | 
few minutes after the time set, 10:30 
a.m., Mr. Cotton in the chair, with 
all the officers present. After some 
preliminary work the society settled 
down to business. 

Mr. Buntain said he was a beginner, 

had come to the meeting for the pur- 
pose of learning. He was full of 
oung America, and wanted to learn 
Oo handle bees without having to 
wade through the sloughs which had 
been traveled by the pioneer bee- 
keepers present, and hoped the older 
members would take hold of the work 
and push it right along. 

The president called attention to 
the death of Mr. Bellman, a former 
president of the Association, and ap- 
pointed a committee to take action 
on the matter, consisting of Messrs. 
O’Rear, Robinson and Mrs. Robin- 
son, after which the meeting ad- 
journed until 2 p. m. 

On re-assembling after the dinner 
hour, the secretary read a communi- 


| the management of the bees. 


, busy bee. 





cation from Prof. A. J. Cook, Lans-|on philanthropic principles for the 
ing, Mich., on clipping queen’s wings, | general dissemination of knowledge 
in which he said, I have practiced | of the mysteries of this busy insect. 
this method of bee management now | A few years ago the masses would 
for years, and have yet to see the first | have thought it miraculous to have 
evidence that the bees take umbrage | seen bees handled with impunity, as 
at the proceeding. In the matter of | we now handle them; and yet we are 


| statistics. he hoped the Society would | not satisfied with our progress, nor 


agitate the matter and do all it could | should we be, so long as we can save 
to assist the committee, appointed by | the life of another colony, or cause 
the North American Society. Hej|them to produce another pound of 
hoped this and all other State Asso- | honey. 

ciations would strive to assist the While the winter of 1880-81 will 
North American Society. Happily, | long be remembered by the apiarist, 


civilization is opposed to selfishness ;|the question that arises is, have we 


we are all interested in our neighbor’s | been benefited by our experience to 
suecess. Let the Los Angeles bee-| the extent that we may reasonably 
keeper put up his honey ina slip-shod | expect to avoid another such disaster ? 
shape, and the Maine bee-keeper loses | lf we have not, we have not taken the 
by the act. The subject of the paper | lesson that nature has offered us. 

was discussed at some length, and it While the old elm-peeler hog could 
seemed to be the voice of the con-|pury himself in the ground beside a 
vention, that the clipping of the | jog ’and winter through,without much 
queens’ wing was no hinderance in| egmtort to himself or profit to his 
owner, the improved Berkshire or 
Poland China cannot stand such treat- 
ment, but needs to be well housed, to 
give his ownera good profit, and the 
same may be said of all the domestic 
| animals, and the honey bee is not an 


The following, from the question 
box, brought out a lively discussion : 
‘**Are queens reared under the im- 
pulse of the swarming fever. superior 
to those reared from the egg arti- 
licially ?” Many of the members had | exception to this rule. 
tried both plans extensively, and; Weno longer expect to get profit 
while some very poor queens were from the bee in the old log hive, left 
produced artificially, with proper) standing exposed to the cold north- 
care, equally good ones could be | westers without protection, no more 





/reared as those produced under the| than we would expect that the old 


impulse of the swarming fever, and | brindle cow, that has to shelter under 


‘this seemed to be the voice of the | the leeward of arail fence, would give 
| Society. 


\ | protit to her owner. 
The question: ‘‘ Are Cypriansmore| Then, as true humanitarians, let us 
vindictive than the Italians ?” occu- | investigate in the light of science and 
vied the time of the meeting at some | experience, and especially the subject 
ength, and Jed to some very amusing | of wintering, for this is the reef that 
incidents in the handling of bees,| we have wrecked upon. In wintering, 
and while some of the members| some attribute their success to venti- 
claimed to have very gentle Cyprians, | lation, others to the extracting of bad, 
all of those who had them, of known | unripe honey, others to the tempera- 
yurity, testified to their ability to|ture,and so on. Now, without en- 
10ld their own with any bee-master, | tering into a discussion of this sub- 
regardless of smoke, sweetened water, | ject in this address, I prefer to leave 
or even chloroform. However, it was|the discussion of this subject, with 
concluded that they had some very | all others, to this convention, merely 
good qualities which were to give) hinting ata few subjects which I may 
material assistance in producing our) think of importance to bee-keepers. 
great expectant—Apis Americana. Some of the things necessary in win- 
‘** Dividing, or Natural Increase ”’ | tering, in my experience, are a hive of 
yas the next question of importance | proper size, contracted according to 
under discussion. the number of bees, and plenty of 
Mr. Muth thought that the first ob- | good, ripe honey, or sugar, with good 
ject to be sought was the honey ventilation, and well protected from 
crop, and the increase made after-| the cold. But the question arises, 
ward, and that very much depended | what is the proper size of the hive, 
on condition and circumstances. For | how shall we ventilate, and how shall 
people who paid but little attention | we protect from the cold ? with nu- 
to their bees, he thought it best to) merous other questions which this As- 
allow the bees to increase naturally, | sociation may discuss with profit. 
but, to those who gave the necessary| I would advise all beginners to 
care to them, the plan of a gradual in-| study the physiology and habits of 
crease artificially was the best plan. | the bee, which may be done by read- 
After some further discussion the | ing Quinby, Langstroth or Cook ; and 
matter was passed for the present to| without the study of some such stan- 
allow the president to deliver his ad-| dard work on bees, our bee periodicals 
dress. must sound much like the German 
does to the man who cannot speak 
German; but if he has studied all 
that has been written on the bee, he 
none the less needs to read some good 
bee paper to keep up with the progress 


PRESIDENT COTTON’S ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the In- 
diana Bee-Keepers’ Association : This 
is the fourth annual meeting since 
our organization; each year increas- | of the age. 
ing in interest; each member being| Wecannot expect every family to 
ready to give a reason for the faith | take interest enough in bees to supply 
that isin him, in regard to the little} themselves with honey, when they, 
Our Society is organized | with plenty of garden room, fail to 
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exert that energy necessary to raise 
the common vegetables to supply the 
family table, and are satistied to live 
on *‘ hog and hominy the year round.” 
The race is not won by the sluggard, 
but by him who isever on the alert 
and ready to exert both his physical 
and mental powers. 

*While much has been accomplished 
by our leading apiarists in the science 
of bee-keeping, there are hundreds of 
smaller lights scattered throughout 
the country with a few colonies, with 
their untiring zeal and energy, who 
have added much to the knowledge 
and progress that have been made in 
bee-keeping; and the result is, that 
the sweet-silvered voiceof the patent 
hive vender with his moth-trap is no 
longer heeded in our land, except by 
him who reads not. 

In our discussions I have observed 
that we are more inclined to speak of 
our success than our failures, when 
often our best lessons are from our 
failures ; then let us not fail to give 
our experience, wherein we have 
failed, that others may benefit thereby. 


In my observations, there is no in- 
dustry in this country in which there 
has been more progress made in a de- 
cade, both scientilically and practi- 
cally, where the product comes from 
the soil ; and if a majority of our citi- 
zens could be induced to keep a few 
colonies of bees, there would be much 
wealth gathered annually which now 
is ost, to say nothing of the effects 
that a good dish of honey has upon 
the family, socially, for we are all 
prone to get a little sour at times, and 
need sweetening up, andif it could 
not be done with honey, afew stings 
would make us forget ourselves for 
the time being. 

I would call to remembrance the 
death of the Rev. J. C. Bellman, the 
first president elect of this Associa- 
tion, hoping that this Society will re- 
member him with appropriate reso- 
lutions. 

While the Agricultural College of 
Indiana, Purdue, is experimenting 
with all the domestic animals, and 
has so far omitted the bee, I think it 
would be well for this Association to 
= the attention of the Board to the 

Fact. 

For the financial condition of the 
Association I refer you to the report of 
your treasurer, Mrs. E. Stout. And 
for the general work of the Associa- 
tion to the report of your secretary, 
Frank L. Dougherty, who has labored 
industriously for the up-building of 
the Association. 

There has been a move in some of 
the other industrial associations of 
this State, as well as this one, to ob- 
tain an appropriation from the State, 
that they might be able to give their 
discussions to the masses, fresh from 
their meetings. I would, therefore, 
recommend co-operation with these 
societies in an effort to procure such 
an appropriation. 

In conciusion, let me congratulate 
this Association on the great stride 
that has been made toward the im- 
provement of the honey bee, and 
while we have not been able yet to 
breed them without a sting, or witha 
tongue long enough to reach the honey 
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in the red clover on our deep rich 
soils, we have lessened the propensity 
to sting, and are increasing the past- 
ure by the cultivation of many honey- 
producing plants; and, considering 
the time since the experiments com- 
menced, I think the improvements in 
the bee have been equal tothe im- 
provements in any of the domestic 
animals. 

The several particulars mentioned 
in the president’s address were dis- 
cussed at some length, eliciting many 
facts of direct interest to those 
present. 

A committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Cass Robbins, Dr. J. H. O’Rear and 
J. M. Robinson, reported a series of 


appropriate resolutions on the death | 


of the Rev. J. C. Bellman,a former 
president of the Society. 

The subject of * Dividing, or Nat- 
ural Increase’ was again taken up, 
the subject leading to a discussion of 
the best plan of handling natural 
swarms. The prevailing opinion 
seemed to favor a basket or box in 
which to secure swarms that have 
settled. 

Mr. Muth described a device which 
he had seen in use at Mr. Hill’s, near 
Cincinnati, consisting of an oblong, 
perforated box, which could be quickly 
adjusted toa pole. He thought any 
shaped box, holding not more than a 
half-bushel, bored full of one-half 
inch holes, and leaving both ends 
open, would answer all practical 
purposes. 

The opinion of the majority seemed 
to be that, in divisions of all kinds, 
the main object should be to keep all 
of the old bees together, that the 
largest amount of honey might be se- 
cured. The meeting adjourned for 
supper. 

he evening session was called to 
order promptly at 7:30. The first 
question being that of ** Wintering.”’ 

Dr. O’Rear was a strong advocate 
of indoor wintering, preferring a 
house above ground. 

Mr. Shaw also sided with the Doc- 
tor, believing that the difference in 
the amount of stores consumed would 
more than compensate for the trouble 
and cost of the building. 

Mr. Muth, Mr. Dougherty, and 
many others had wintered on the sum- 
mer stands for years successfully. 
They thought that, while indoor win- 
tering had some advantages in the 
Northern States, it was not preferable 
in this latitude. 

Providing pasturage for the bees 
was discussed with an interest which 
bodes good for the future honey crops 
of Indiana. The value of all the 
honey-producing plants which grow 
in our climate was fully discussed. 
Alsike and sweet clover (melilot) be- 
ing the favorites. 

Mr. Thompson, president of the 
State Dairymen’s Association, said he 
was nota bee-keeper, but the thorough 
discussion he had just heard called up 
anew line of thought to him. The 
dairymen are directly interested in 
the clover, and he thought there 
would be no need of scattering the 
seed in the fence corners and waste 
places, as some member had sug- 


gested, but each could greatly assist, 
the other in the planting process, for, 
quoting Prof. Cook, * happily, civili- 
zation is opposed to selfishness.” 

Mr. Mason had not succeeded in 
getting a good start with melilot; 
thought alsike preferable. 

Mr. Leaming had visited Mr. Salis- 
bury, in Illinois, who had many acres 
of it sown, and who pronounced it a 
decided success, after trial on a large 
scale. 

The hour having become quite late, 





the meeting adjourned until the 
morning. ‘ ; 
| The second day’s meeting was 


|called to order promptly at 9a. m., 
| with increased attendance. The elec- 
tion of officers became the order of 
| business. All the old officers were 
|re-elected for another term, as fol- 
lows : For President, Hon. I. N, 
| Cotton, Traders’ Point; Secretary, 
| Frank L. Dougherty ; ‘Treasurer, Mrs. 
E. Stout, both of Indianapolis. On 
motion of Dr. O’Rear, a committee 
/was appointed to confer with the 
State a of Agriculture, on the 
| subject of larger premiums and better 
/accommodations for the bee-keeping 
| interest. 

A communication from Dr. A. B, 
Mason, Toledo, Ohio, in reference to. 
the Tri-State Fair, of Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana, was referred to a special 
committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Muth, Davis and Johnson. They 
recommended the sending of Presi- 
dent Cotton as adelegate to said Fair, 
with power to act for the Society, in 
the best possible manner, for the in- 
terest of the bee-keepers. 

Prof. Cox, formerly State Geologist, 
now of California, entertained the 
Society with a description of bee- 
keeping in that State. Prof. Collett 
also spoke a few minutes, in his happy 
style, of the instruction and moral 
influences of the honey bee. The rest 
of the morning session was consumed 
in discussing minor subjects con- 
nected with the business. 

The afternoon session opened with 
a discussion of the merits of comb 
foundation, the secretary describing 
the particulars of its manufacture in 
different forms, including the wired 
frames as made on the Given press, 
samples of which he had present. 


Gov. Porter being present, was 
called on to address the Society, 
which he did. He complimented the 
Society on its increased attendance. 
/each year, and on the intelligent man- 
i ner of its discussions ; he referred to 
|his former meeting with the Society, 
and of the general information he 
| had gained during his short stay. He 
was greatly interested in these indus- 
trial meetings of the several State 
|societies, and believed that they 
should have all the encouragement 
possible, as they were destined to 
place our State in the very front rank 
of industrial States. He spoke of the 
great improvement in the several in- 
dustries; thought the Legislature 
should make a small allowance for 
each society to enable it to send our 
reports of the proceedings of the 
meetings to all parts of the State, so 
as to place the knowledge of the spec- 
ialist into the hands of those who are 
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unable to attend the regular meetings. 
Mr. Muth informally replied to the | 
Governor, showing that a growing 
‘demand for liquid honey was spring- | 
‘ing up—being now largely consumed | 
in manufacturing. Among manv- | 
facturers using honey are the pork | 
ackers, for sugar-cured hams; to- 
acconists, bakers, confectioners, 
‘manufacturers of printers’ rollers, etc. 
I. N. Cotton, Dr. O’Rear, J. Kin-' 
‘dey, Mrs. Robbins and Mrs. Stout | 
‘were appointed delegates to the | 
North American Bee-Keepers’ So-| 
ciety, with instructions to ask the | 
Society to hold its next session in| 
Indianapolis. | 
After some appropriate resolutions | 
for favors conferred on the Society, | 
the meeting adjourned to the call of | 
the Executive Committee.—I/ndiana 
Farmer. 


} 
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For the American Bee Journal. | 


Best Way to Use Small Sections. 


DR. G. L. TINKER. 

That the readers.of the BEE Jour- 
NAL may know why it is proposed to 
have the new small sections only 13¢ 
inches thick, it may be well to explain 
how they are to be used. 

I think that every bee-keeper can 
Bee that it would be a great advantage | 
if the sections could be set down at 
once upon the brood frames so that 
the passage ways would be continuous | 
into the sections. With broad frames | 
or racks holding the 2-inch sections it 
is necessary to raise them at least 4 
inch above the brood frames, in order 
to admit the bees into all the passage 
ways between the sections. This 4 
inch space I believe to be a hindrance 
to the bees entering the sections and 
affords a place for the bees to build | 
‘comb, which often interferes in lifting | 
out the frames. It is also no little 
trouble to cut away these bits of comb | 
after the section cases are taken off. 
Some colonies are worse than others 
about building comb in this space and 
can hardly be induced to go above it, 
into the sections, to work. If the pas- 
sage ways between the brood frames 
and the sections were continuous,there 
is no doubt but that it would facilitate | 
the bees in their work and result ina 
larger surplus. 

Now, with a thin section to be used 
with or without separators, this space 
is unnecessary and the section case or | 
rack can be set upon the brood frames | 
0 that all of the passage ways will be 
continuous. If arack is used it may 
contain 36 to 40 sections, according to 
the length of the brood frame ; 36 can 
be usedon 9 Gallup frames, and 40 
upon 8 Langstroth. After the bees 
have one rack of sections partly filled 
it may be lifted off and an empty rack 
of sections put on. The upper rack is 
then slid over the other one, endwise, 
and no bees need be killed. By tier- 
ing up in this manner, 120 half-pound 
sections can be used at once to ad- 
vantage. 

If wood separators 1-16 inches thick 
be used between sections 134 inches 
thick, 9 brood frames can be evenly 
spaced 17-16 inches from center to 


| as to its practicability. 
|some danger of the queen moving up | 
into the section department, but I do | 
not think it would often occur, espec- | 
ially where the deeper frames are| 


|catalogue for 1883, in which 


/may 


center. ina hive just 13 inches wide. so 
that when the rack of sections is slid 
over the frames, the spaces will all be 
continuous. But if the section be 1% 
inches thick, the frames would have 
to be spaced 1 9-16 inches from center 
to center, but the hive would have to 
be just 14 inches wide to hold 9 frames 
where 10 are ordinarily used. 
would be spacing the frames too far 
apart, and I think would not work 
satisfactorily. Hence, if the sections 
are to be set upon the frames in the 
manner here proposed, the section 
ought not to be over 1% inches thick. 
If used without separators, a section 
35¢x35¢x13g will hold 
pound. If separators be used, the size 
may be 334x354x13¢, which will hold 
very near one-half pound. 

To prevent the killing of bees, the 


brood frames must be brought up on | 


a level with the top of the body of the 


hive, so that the rack of sections can | * 
AS | 
I have used a similar arrangement to 


be slid over the frames endwise. 


the above, I can speak from experience 


used. 


Since most bee-keepers will only use | 
a few of the half-pound sections, the 
first season, on trial, it would not be 
much trouble to ag a few hives | 

1e purpose, making, 

of course, the hives to fit the frames in 
use, and then,sometime in May, set 
bees from some of the 


and fixtures for t 


the frames and 
old hives into them. 
New Philadelphia, O. 


_-—s- - 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Forncrook Patent Section. 


M. M. BALDRIDGB. 
I have received Mr. 
the following language: 


tion.” Also the following: 


our stamp.” 


Dec. 1, 1881. 


As the above is misleading, for- 
bearance any longer to dissect the 
be a 


Fornerook 


patent, ceases to 
virtue. 


Having had more or less experience 
during the past 25 years in overhaul- 
ing specifications and claims on ** pat- 
ent hives,’ it enables me to under- 
stand the points in Mr. Forncrook’s 
Having in my possession the 
Fornecrook specifications and claims, 
I will now give the latter, which are 
I claim ‘** as anew article 
of manufacture, a blank for honey- 


patent. 


as follows: 





There may be 


Forncrook’s 
I find 
** Weintend 
to prosecute manufacturers who in- 
fringe upon our rights to manufacture 
a one-piece section of any descrip- 
~ ae 
do not intend to molest bee-keepers 
for using the one-piece sections they 
have bought of other parties 
| previous to Dec. 1, 1881, but caution 
them against buying any not bearing 
The latter quotation is 
equivalent to saying that bee-keepers 
will be prosecuted for infringement 
of the Fornerook patent for using 
one-piece sections ‘‘of any descrip- 
tion’? made by outside parties since 


_up of parts, as follows: 
This | 


just one-half) 








frames formed of a single piece of 
wood having transverse angular 
grooves c, longitudinal groove d, and 
recesses 6, all arranged in the man- 
ner shown and deseribed.”’ 

The above is what is knownas a 
‘*‘eombination” claim, being made 
One (1) strip 
of wood: three (3) transverse angular 
grooves; one (1) longitudinal groove ; 
and two (2) recesses or passage ways 
for the bees, with both ends of the 
strip ‘“ dentated ” so they will ‘‘ inter- 
lock when brought together.” The 
specifications and drawings must al- 
ways be referred to, to get at a proper 
understanding of the claims and what 
is meant by the following words: 


\** All arranged in the manner shown 


j}and described.” 





The following en- 
graving illustrates the entire claim: 


e>—-—I 


Now, it must be apparent that, the 
omission of any of the parts enumer- 








| ated destroys the ‘‘ combination,” and 


renders the patent null and void. 
I will now introduce three illustra- 
tions, as follows: 


a a —— 
Rana —— sd 
































As none of the above sections pos- 
sess all the parts of the *‘ combina- 
tion,” they evidently do not infringe 


/ upon the Forncrook patent. 


And now let me suggest another 
destructive element, to-wit: The 
omission of simply the * longitudinal 
groove!” In other words, the sec- 
tion can be made all in one piece, 
with both ends dentated, with the 3 
transverse angular grooves, and with 
tops and bottoms narrower than the 
sides, and still not infringe the Forn- 
crook patent! And why not omit 
the * longitudinal groove,” inasmuch 
as the section is just as good without 
it? For my own usel always omit 
said groove: in fact, I would as soon 
use a latitudinal groove as a‘ longi- 
tudinal one !”’ 

As arule, any ‘“ combination ” pat- 
ent can be easily evaded; in other 
words, it is not very difficult to drive 
a ‘“‘span of horses” or a “ yoke of 


oxen” right through one! I have 
yet to find a‘* combination” patent, 


on bee-hives, that cannot be evaded, 
and still retain all the essentials. 
The Langstroth patent was the most 
difficult to evade, but even that could 
be done and still make the hive very 
practical. 

Now, if Mr. Forncrook has as good 
sense as I give him credit for, he will 
never prosecute the makers, vendors, 
or users of the one-piece section for 
infringement, so longas they omit any 
of the parts of his ‘ combination,” as 
indicated in his patent, and as set 
forth in this article. 

For one, I would like to hear from 
Mr. Forncrook through the BEE 
JOURNAL in reply to my analysis of 
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his patent. I have no desire to mis- 
lead the readers of the BEE JOURNAL, 
nor have I any desire to injure Mr. 
Forncrook, financially or otherwise. 
My only desire is simply to state facts 
as I tind them,and without fear or 
favor from any one. 

St. Charles, Ill. 

[The BEE JOURNAL believes in the 
old maxim: “ Right wrongs no one.” | 
In dealing out ** exact justice to all,’’| 
it will neither countenance extortion | 
on the part of an inventor, nor allow | 
an ‘evasion’ of a legitimate patent, | 
in order to defraud its owner, without | 
an earnest protest. To do so, would | 
only impede ‘‘ progress” and dis- | 
courage *‘ invention.” The one-piece | 
section now enjoys a well-earned pop- | 
ularity, and, as its inventor has spent | 
much time and money in bringing it | 
to its present state of perfection—is | 
he not entitled toa reasonable reward ? | 
We believe that all right-minded per- 
sons will cheerfully assent to this, but 
will not, willingly, submit to extortion 
on the one hand, nor countenance dis- 
honesty on the other.—EbD.] 





-_<—- } + 
For the American Bee Journal. 


My Bee Cellar and Management. 


REUBEN HAVENS. 





My cellar is 22x44 feet, divided into 
three rooms. The first room is but 


half underground, which I use for a/ 


shop andstore room. Thereis a large 
out-door opening into this room ; also 
one opening from the kitchen. The 
other rooms have heavy stone walls, 
plastered ; it is also lathed and plas- 
tered overhead. It has a tile run- 
ning around the bottom, just inside 
the wall, cement floor; and two four 
light 12x14 windows in each room. 
My bee room is the one fartherest 
from the outer door. 

On the north side, I have a 4-inch 
pipe 8 feet long; on the south side, a 
6-inch pipe with a cross, or T pipe, on 
the outside for ventilation. Jpper 
ventilation is given by a flue running 
to the bottom of the cellar; pipe hole 
near theceiling. If the room becomes 
too warm, which it often does, I ven- 
tilate by opening the outside door, 


and letting the fresh air pass in 
through the other tworooms. In this 


way I can keep an even temperature. 

In putting the beesaway for winter, 
I place the hives on racks; the first 
tier 2 feet from the floor, and every 
hive is placed so that it can be moved 
without disturbing the others. After 
placing the hives, I remove the tops 
and leave no covering, except the 
quilts. 

By the way, I bought a lot of hives 
last summer with enamel cloth covers, 
which I left on, when I put them into 
winter quarters, and on examination, 
a few days since, I found the moisture 
had condensed on the quilts and run 
down through the combs and out at 


bees to become very uneasy. I im- 
mediately stripped off the enamel 
covers and replaced them with covers 
made of worn ingrain carpet. This 
is the best material for covers that I 
have ever used. If w@rn, then make 
them double. I think keeping an 
even temperature and good upper 
ventilation, are the main things in 
successful wintering. 

There seems to be quite a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the right 
temperature, varying from 32 to 44 
degrees. I tind when the tempera- 
ture gets above 40 degrees, the bees 
become very uneasy. 

Onarga, Lll., Jan. 18, 1883. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Sections, Separators, Apprentices,&c. 





JAMES HEDDON, 175-500. 


After reading a few more thoughts 
from others, I wish to say a little 
more about the half-pound sections. 


| On page 8, Mr. Benedict, in his second | 


| paragraph, says “‘a prime colony will 


| produce 44 more honey in one-pound 


| than in half-pound sections.” Why 
| they will, he does not say; and, why 
| they will not, is too long a story to tell 
| here. 
|. Now, I am quite sure that if I could 
| have Mr. Benedictin my yard three 
| days next summer, I could convince 
| him that more comb honey can be pro- 
cured in pound or half-pound sections, 
than in any larger receptacles. If he 
|is correct, then I am wrong, and half- 
pound sections will soon be among the 
‘**things that were.” I shall use a few 
of them next season. Ithink that 
extra cost and manipulation is the 
main objection to their use. But, as I 
can use them on the same hives with 


my pounds, and in the same size crate, | 


I shall feel bound to make some com- 
prehensive tests, regarauing them, next 
season. 

On page 18, the editor tells Dr. Tin- 
ker that this section ‘“‘ requires extra 
capping, and comb foundation ; per- 
haps too much to be profitable.””. My 
experience with combs, down as thin 
as % in. has convinced me that (some 
how or other) the bees finish sealing 
the thinnest combs first, and apparent- 
ly easiest. Also, I have demonstrated 
that the more foundation I can crowd 
into use, the better for my yield of 


comb honey, to an amount far exceed- | 


ing the extra cost. 


Dr. Miller (one of those who “ get 


there’) can imagine the queen mak- | 


ing her home and ‘*‘ nest” in the sec- 


tions, if they are so thin as would be— 


needed for half-pounds, of 44x44 
square. I would tell the Doctor to go 
ahead, and fear no brood in the sec- 
tions. of any thickness; but I object 
to such thin comb, for reasons I have 
already given on pages 5 and 27. I 
wish I was as sure of a good crop in 
1883, as that, with any thing like rea- 
sonable management, we shall have 
no brood troubles. 

Let me say to Dr. L.C. Whiting 
(see page 42) that if he will try the 
process of putting up honey in large 
frames, and then cutting up and fit- 


| ished - by the bees, he will want to 
| forgetthe day the thought first entered 
|hismind. Try it, Doctor, (justa little) 
and réport. 
Mr. Caldwell (p. 8) says, that in some 

| seasons bees were reluctant to work 
among separators, and wonders if as 
|}much honey will be stored with, as 
without them, and yet the same arti- 
cle is headed ** Separators a Necessi- 
| ty.” Dr. Miller and Capt. Scudder, 
(page 20) areof the same opinion. I 
1ave no fears about straight combs, 
but two bee-keepers (who also “ get 
there,” and in whom I place great con- 
| fidence,) assure me that my fears of 
their damaging my crop, is groundless. 
/One of them presents the best argu- 
ments [ have ever heard, and presents 
a little different manner of their use 
and manipulation; and, while I am 
| putting considerable money into such 
|experiments, as I deem essential to 
| the proper instruction of my class of 
| students for 1883, I shall add $10 for 
| tin for separators, and make one more 
test on a broad and improved scale. 
If I find my former views changed in 
‘any way, I shall be only too glad to 
|tell all about it. If not, I shall con- 
| sider a $10 box of tin, a solid perch 
upon which to crow, “I—told—you— 
| $0.” 
| On page 36 Dr. Miller tells us some 
| thing about ‘‘ Whoshould Keep Bees.” 
| When I read that, “I threw up my 
|hat,’ and shouted. My wife asked 
\** Whatis up?” I replied,‘‘ A pen 
/picture of real life; an article worth 
| twice the price of the BEE JouRNAL 
| fora year, toevery reader ; an antidote 
| for Blessed Bees.” Every one should 
| read that article and not get discour- 
| aged, for the article is the best of en- 
couragement to all who should embark 
in the business, and who understand 
the article rightly. 

On page 6, Dr. Hesse points out 
‘** another advance step,” as one very 
desirable to be taken. That there is 
a great demand for the services of 
competent apiarists, I very well 
know, from the numerous applica- 
tions which cometome. All are will- 
ing to pay high wages, if they can get 
'the right sort of a man. The Doctor 
maps out a plan by which he thinks 
the right man can be detected from 
the wrongone. From all that I know 
of the apiarian student-apprentice 
business, together with diplomas and 
seals of presidents, secretaries and 
whole societies, committees and all 
included—all these seals and signa- 
tures, with all the expense and 
trouble of the red tape circumlocu- 
tion, mentioned by the correspondent, 
would only throw suspicion upon any 
one who might apply tome. I should 
say, Where did you practice honey- 
producing ? With Mr. G.T. Success. 
Good. What recommendations can 
you give? This paper. It reads: 
“The bearer, Mr. Henry Goodwin, 
| has spent five months in my apiary of 
200 colonies, having passed through 
the season’s operations, from unpack- 
ing the bees in the spring to repack- 
ing them for winter quarters. I have 
found Mr. G. a young man of integrity 
and tact. He has studied the theory 
‘of apiculture under my supervision, 





the entrance of the hives, causing the | ting into sections to be properly fin-!and has been with me in practice 
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through spring preparation, queen- 
rearing, surplus storing of both comb 
and extracted honey, transferring nat- 
ural and artiticial swarming, etc., to- 
gether with all the mechanical labors 
connected with the production and 
fitting for market of 20,000 pounds of 
surplus honey. While he has yet 
more to learn, I consider him fully 
competent to successfully manage an 
apiary of 100 colonies, spring count. 
Signed, ‘‘ Get There Success.” 

The above is the sort of diploma I 
want. 

Is this the firm of Capable & Rich ? 
Yes sir. You have advertised fora 
salesman, I believe? Yes sir; we 





having no store or fabric of merchan- 


just as little wood as possible, at from 


dise with which to practice, soon for- | 20 to 30 cts. per pound. The Irishman 


gets even how to* swap jack-knives.” | 


said that he wanted just as much 


Any apiarist, to do justice to student | whisky as possible and as little qui- 


dred dollars in experimental fixtures ; 
the extra labor, thus incurred, the stu- 


dents will perform, and should, in jus- | 





tice to them, have that extra labor 
supplied them. 

Mr. Follett will think five months 
| (which constitutes a season here, as 
we unpack about May Ist, and re- 
pack the last days of September) 
rather a short time to become profi- 
cient in the art of honey production. 


My limited experience with students | 


| apprentices, must invest a few hun-| 


need one badly. I am here to make | proves that this five months of study 
application for the place. What tes- | and practical pen pr puts them 
timonials of character and ability can | on the right track, and prepares their 
you give? He takes out a document, | minds for receiving all new truths 
covered with the seals and signatures | right end foremost. Allof my stu- 
of all the officers and committees of a| dents, who have commenced bee- 
popular commercial college, avowing | keeping, are to-day succeeding; two 
that the bearer, ‘“‘Studious S$. Slow- | will begin in apiaries of mine, on 
motion” is everything that a college | Shares, this spring. My faith is thus 





professor imagines a young commer- 
cial man ought to be. Itis all lined 
and trimmed with red tape. The pro- 
prietor drops his head, looks disap- 
pointed, and says, I will consult our 
head salesman, and give you an an- 
swerin a moment. John; here isa 
young man seeking the place, where 
we so much need help, and here is his 
testimonials. John reads a little 
ways, and says: “There is no use to 
try any more of those commercial col- 
lege graduates; they usually have 
less than one-fourth of the native 
tact of a boot-black, and they have it 
all to learn after they get here. We 
don’t want any more stupid appren- 
tices; we want an experienced man, 
one who has had practice, and is not 
all theory.” 

About such dialogues as this occur 
daily in our large cities, | am credi- 
bly informed. I like the Doctor's 
ideas, all but the diplomas and signa- 
tures, which I think entirely useless. 
The results would show that a bee- 
man is a bee-man “ for a’ that, and a’ 
that,” and that a failure could pass 
the examination, get the signatures 
and yet be a failure ‘‘ for a’ that.” 

On page 43, Mr. Chas. Follett gets 
up “another step higher.” I like the 
solid metallic ring of ‘‘ his” short re- 
ply. IL believe he has reached a point 
where he can defy failure; but his 
article gives conclusive evidence of at 
least two points; first, that, if after 3 
years of apprenticeship, he blundered 
to a loss of $300 to $500, either he did 
not become a student as well as an 
apprentice, during the time, or else 
his teacher was incompetent. Sec- 
ondly, in any case, it shows the great 
value of experience before we invest 
our capital. 

In chemistry, 3-70f A, and 4-7 of B, 
mixed together, make a healthful 
nutritive food, but3-7 of B, and 4-7 of 
A are together a deadly poison ; so 
apicultural 
only by a proper mixture of thought 
and labor. The apiarist, in the back- 
woods, with no teacher, no reading 
matter, no thought to clash with and 
sharpen his own, will fail; so the 
commercial student, who is buried 


tion, any reasonably apt man can 
have of me an apiary of 100 colonies 
on shares, a position which will pay 


with another, and one in which he 
can ** blunder ”’ and finish his educa- 
tion at my expense. Of course I will 
direct the operations. I shall get bet- 
ter results than to sell the bees. It 
will not take five months to convince 
him that comb-honey production, 


better than extracted. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Jan. 22, 1883. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Small Sections, Best Bees, etc. 


DR. J. R. BAKER. 


section business. 


great; with these five months instruc- | 


him more than high wages, one year | 


when properly pursued, pays much | 


Because two or three honey-produce- | yellow bees. ' 3 
ers, who believe in the grand principle | expected to keep abreast of their more 
of ever marching forward,and who | 
like to experiment and indulge in 
novelties, put a few half-pound sec- 
tions of honey, in nice shape, on the | 
market, and found a good sale for it, 


nine in his prescription as would make 
itlegal. So the most of the honey 
| buyers will want as much honey as 
possible and as little wood for the 
money. 

In view of this fact I think the ma- 
jority of bee-keepers had better stick 
to the one and two-pound sections, for 
awhile yet, at least. I know one that 
will, at all events. 

I have looked on witha good deal 
of interest in the discussion as to the 
merits of the different varieties of 
bees, that has been indulged in with 
so much ability and warmth by some 
|of the apicultural gladiators in our 

country; and the result of the discus- 

|sion, to my mind, has been a complete 
routing of the three-band advocates. 
While the thorough-bred Italians, with 
their beautiful yellow bands, are, as a 
rule, very docile, and always pleasing 
to the eye of one who loves the beau- 
| tiful, 1 am fully persuaded that for 
honey-gathering the dark-colored (or 
hybrids, if you please) are much supe- 
rior, as a general thing, to the golden 
| beauties. While this seems to be the 
experience of a majority of our ex- 
| perienced apiarists, it is most decidedly 
‘mine. That this is true, I very much 
regret, for if there is anything that I 
\love to look upon,it is a colony of 
beautiful yellow bees. 

Now, while what I have said as to 
the superiority of the dark bees as 
honey-gatherers, [am much inclined 
to think there is a remedy for it, and 
that is, in the selection of the good 

| honey-gatherers from among the _ 
low bees as breeders, and the merciless 
beheading of every queen whose prog- 
eny prove to be indifferent workers. 
No difference, if her beeS have forty 


We area great people, but. withal., a gold bands, let her go to the - block,” 
little eccentric ; and I think I never 
saw the latter characteristic crop out | 
more prominently—at least in bee- | } 
keeping circles—-than in the half-pound | bands, instead of for workers, that has 


unless the bees are good for business. 
Lam quite certain that it is the in- 
breeding of the American Italians for 


wrought the mischief in the ranks of 
If the yellow bees are 


homely and irascible neighbors as 
business insects, they must be judic- 
iously selected. 

There are good workers among the 
most beautiful yellow bees, I know, 
and if the breeders of these would 










success will be reached | 


why, about half of the bee-keeping 
fraternity seem to have gotten half-| breed from nothing but such, there 
pound section on the brain! would soon be less to say about the 
It seems to me that Capt. L. H.| yellow bees being inferior to the dark 
Scudder. of New Boston, Ill., Mr. F.|as workers. The trouble has been, 
C. Benedict, Dr. Miller, James Hed- | that if a queen breeder of Italians had 
}don and others, in the week or two a golden queen whose progeny were a 
| last past have taken the sensible view | beautiful yellow, she was valued very 
of the matter, as expressed in the BEE | highly, without reference to the busi- 
JOURNAL, and now comes, in the last | ness qualities of her bees atall. All 
issue of the BEE JOURNAL, Mr. Frank | this must be speedily changed, if the 
L. Ripley, of Boston, Mass.. with a|golden-banded beauties are to holda 
clincher, which it is hoped will act as| place in the affections of our best 
|a sedative on theover-anxious victims apiarists. 
of the half-pound section craze. Let some man well-fitted for queen- 
It is contrary to good judgment to) breeding give us a good strain of gold- 
expect the haif-pound sections to ever |en Italians and he shall be called 
| become universally in demand; for,| blessed, by one lover of the beautiful, 
|there area few who always seem to | at least. 
| think that acting ridiculously is the} There is no better locality for honey 
displaying of wisdom, the majority of | production than near the upper Mis- 








under a mass of books and teachers,| honey consumers will prefer to buy |sissippi. I believe the honey reports 
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of the country will prove this assertion. enough for 2, stretch and tack this 


But while this is true, l ama victim | down tightly, and it will turn rain or | 


of chronic, malarial poisoning ; and L| wind as good as boards. 
am fully persuaded that [ must find| cheaper and 


r 


another field. I must go to some point | 
where malaria is a stranger ; but, while | 


at the entrance. 


[tis much} 
more quickly done. | 
They get all the fresh air they need | 
As itis the same 


this is true, I must also go where bees | sizeas in the summer, with a small 


do well. To rob me of the pleasure of | 


tube or box from the entrance to the 


keeping bees,on quite an extensive | outer case, the bees can fly whenever | 
scale, would be to deprive me of a|a warm day comes, although mine | 


world of pleasure, to say nothing) 
about the pecuniary consideration. i 
flatter myself that lam a successful | 
bee-master; and I am looking for a| 
pleasant locality, good for bees, and | 
entirely free from bilious difficulties. | 

Dr. F. A. Grove, of Kirksville, Mo., | 
seems to have the right notion about 
keeping bees for profit. He keeps 
bees, poultry, a little other good stock, 
raises a little small fruit and culti- 
vates a good vegetable garden. I am 
quite certain this is better for the ma- 
jority of bee-keepers than to keep bees 
alone. My advice to all beginners is: 
go slowly, and learn as you go. He 
who rushes into a business up to his | 
eyes, of which he knows comparatively | 
nothing, is apt to get his profits all on 
the debtor side. 

Keithsburg, ILll., Jan. 20, 1883. 











Swarms Went to the Woods. 

I have 27 colonies; 19 0n the sum- 
mer standsand 8in thecellar. I wish 
to try both plans, and report in spring. 
They gave me avery poor yield last 
year, owing to the cold late aene- 
During August, I was in the West, 
and lost6 or 8 swarms. I will try 
and do bet®r during the coming sea- 
son, if I can. J. BisHor. | 

Greenwood, Ind., Jan. 20, 1883. | 








The 2-lb. Sections Good Enough. 


We have been very much interested | 
in the half-pound section question, | 
but have decided to adhere to our 2- | 
lb. sections, for the present at least. | 
Taking everything into considera- | 
tion, the change does not promise to 
terminate in a success financially. 

GREINER Bros. 

Naples, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1883. 
| 
My Way of Wintering Bees. 

I always winter my bees on the| 
summer stands. This is my third | 
winter, and I have not lost any yet. 
My plan of preparation is as follows: 
After the boxes are taken off, I put! 
on Mr. Hill’s device; then cover the 
frames with a piece of as thin factory 
asl can get (large enough to come 
outside of the hive, after the cap is | 
on). On the top of this, I place a 
cushion, 4 inches thick, filled with 
chaff, and give plenty of ventilation 
above thecushion. They are on their 
summer stands, and have a good roof 
for shade, supported at each corner 
by a small post, the outer case is 
easy puton. For the case, I take best 





canvas, 40 inches wide; this is wide! 


have not had a flight since about | 
Nov. 15th; they are taking a good 
rest, to awake during the first warm 
lays of spring to come forth with the | 
early tlowers, with their glad hum, | 
ready for another year’s labor. 
S. C. FREDERICK. 

Coal Vale, Kansas, Jan. 22, 1883. 

| 





Statistics—Planting for Honey, ete. 

I have been trying to ascertain the | 
number of bees in Lucas Co., Iowa, | 
this winter, and this will show how 
well I have succeeded. I have found 
28 men that keep bees; they represent 
661 colonies ; 72 of them have bees in 
box hives and log gums; the remain- 
der in frame hives, 90 per cent. of the 
latter in Langstroth hives; 6 of the 
latter take a bee paper and represent 


Do the Drones Accompany a Swarm ? 


I have just finished reading the 
pamphlet entitled ** Dzierzon’s The- 
a tt es the theory of 
Dzierzon (and indorse it) for its val- 
uable instructions, but I want to ask 
whether drones (male bees) issue with 
the first swarm in ‘natural swarm- 
ing ?” Dr. H. R. Dorr. 

Worden, Lll., Jan. 19, 1883. 


[This is governed by the circum- 
stances. Usually the old queen and 
workers, old and young, compose the 
swarm, and therefore they have no 
need of drones. In such cases the 
drones remain in the hive to fertilize 
the young queen, whose ‘* wedding 


| flight ’’ occurs in a few days after the 


swarm leaves. If the old queen is 
unable to fly (from her wings being 
clipped, or some other cause), then 
the bees, after returning to the hive, 
will sometimes take the young queen 
with them, when they issue again. 
Then drones, being necessary, wil 





448 colonies of bees, and have taken 
the past season between 9 and 10 tons 
of honey. I have made out my report, 
the best I could, and sent to Dr. C. C. 
Miller. Bees are wintering well, so 
far; there is one thing that bothers 
me alittle. In3 or4of my hives I 
find thin honey running out at the 
entrance. Whatisthereason? Mice 
cannot getin. Tell me the cause and 
remedy. It is too cold to open the 
hives to see. I sowed 3 lbs. of catnip 
seed, last fall, along the creek banks, 
in ditches and waste places. Will it 
pay? Will sweet clover come up this 
spring, if sowed in February ? 
Wm. MALONE. 
Oakley, [owa, Jan. 16, 1883. 


[Tie “thin honey running out at 
the entrance” is probably condensed 
moisture that could not escape at the 
top. In running down over the combs 
it came in contact with honey and be- 
came sweet water. This will make the 
bees uneasy, and during the first warm 
weather you should place some good 
absorbent over the frames. This is 


‘about all you can do, until an exami- | 


nation can be made in the spring. 

Of course “it will pay” to plant 
forage for bees. Sweet clover planted 
on the snow in early spring will do 
well; freezing the seed is beneficial 
to it.—Ep.] 


My Years’ Work. 

I commenced the spring of 1882 with 

2 colonies of bees and increased to 12 

strong colonies, and got 150 lbs. of 

comb honey, in 1-pound sections, and 

150 lbs. of extracted honey. Isold the 

comb honey for 20 ets. per Ib.; the ex- 

tracted for 15 cts. at home. I use the 

Langstroth hive, of my own make. 

| My bees are wintering on the summer 
stands, packed in clover chaff. 

GEORGE N. MARSH, 
Huntley Grove, Ll., Jan. 24, 1883. 


also go with the swarm.—ED.] 





‘Duty on Beeswax. 


| Itis within my knowledge that in 
| view of the great rise in price of wax 
|in the United States that arrange- 
|ments were being made by a large 
firm of merchants in London, to place 
considerable quantities of beeswax on 
| the American markets. The only ob- 
| stacle, I believe, was the duty. 
Tuomas Bb. BLow. 
| Welwyn, England, Jan. 10, 1883. 
| [As wax is so much used in Europe, 


| we did not think that there would bea 
|chance of getting any there.—Ep.] 





A Continuous Blizzard. 
| We are having a blizzard here at 
| present; averaging 10° below zero, 
|during the past few days; but my 
_bees are ina sawdust bee-house and 
doing well. We have had continuous 
| sleighing since the last of November. 
| No practical apiarist can afford to do 
without the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
| NAL. A. BURRILL. 
| Cuba, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1883. 
Half-pound Sections. 
| [I am sorry to see the half-pound 
-sections favorably spoken of by any 
one. ‘There may be a demand for 
| them in some places, but | am quite 
sure that in the Western States they 
| are too small. J. J. TUCKER. 
| Arrow Rock, Mo., Jan. 20, 1883. 


Trying Theories on Wintering Bees. 
_ Saturday night it thawed and rained 
\a little with the mercury at 35° F., 
but early on Sunday morning the wind 
changed to the west, blowing a perfect 
gale, which has been kept up ever 
isince, The mereury dropped below 
zero and this morning it was 12° below. 
Since Nov. 11 the my wy f has not 
been above 42°, so that the bees have 
/ had no chance to fly. All seem to be 
| wintering well so far, but if our winter 
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keeps on till 5 oe as it has begun, 
all will know of how much value their 
t theories are, regarding wintering 
ees. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1883. 


Bees Quiet Yet. 


I fear that unless the bees have a 
flight before long they will not winter 
well, although many of them are quiet 
yet. Fay KENNELL. 

South Gates, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1883. 





Best Hive for Comb Honey. 

DEAR EpDITOR:—As a new sub- 
scriber to your very valuable and in- 
structive BEE JOURNAL, I want more 
light. Will you please give your 
opinion which is the best form of 
frame—the deep or shallow, when we 


have in view to obtain the most comb | 


honey only? My purpose is not to 
get extracted honey, but the most 
profit from the use of sections. 

H. B. HAMMON. 

Bristolville, O., Jan. 22, 1883. 

[We prefer the Langstroth hive and 
frame for all purposes, and more es- 
pecially is it well-adapted to the pro- 
duction of combhoney. With a shal- 
low frame, the bees are more easily 


induced to work in sections, over the | 


frames. For side storing, the Langs- 


troth broad frame is just the right | °° Ib. 


size to hold 8 one-pound sections. 
Other sizes can be used, just as well 
as in any other hive.—ED.] 





Bees in the Cellar Wintering Well. 

Messrs. Crocker & Blake, of Bos- 
ton, have kindly sent me a half-| 
— section measuring 344x3 1-16x2. 
I 


*m afraid Mr. Heddon is mistaken. 

suspect there will always be a 
largér market for one-pounds than 
for the half-pounds ; and if the latter 
is over-stocked, the one-pounds will 
bring the highest price. Bees are 
wintering nicely in the cellar, so far. 

C. C. MILLER, 174-202. 

Marengo, Ill., Jan. 9, 1883. 


under the dwelling house; the cellar 
| is very damp, having in it alarge open 
| cistern, but I keep it well ventilated. 
Bees went into winter quarters pretty 
| light in stores, therefore, I look fora 
|favorable spring for them. Perhaps 
|I shall be disappointed, but I shall 
| make observations in this direction. 
|Last winter they were unusually 
‘heavy. and the spring was one of the 
|}coldest and most backward I ever 
| saw. B. T. DAVENPORT. 
Auroraville, Wis., Jan. 20, 1883, 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., January 29, 1882. 





The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
| up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 
CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—Extracted, dark 7c. light, 9c. here. 

BEESW AX—Itis qu:te scarce. lam paying 30c. 
for good yellow wax, on arrival; dark and off col- 
ors, !17@25c. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8t. 
CINCINNATIL. 

HONEY—There is no excitement in the honey 
market, but saies are fairto our regular trade. 
Offerings are plentiful of extracted and comb 


honey. Extracted brings 7@c. on arrival. 
| sales of comb honey are very slow, although there 





ket. It brings 12@1Xc. on arrival. 
BEESW AX—Comes in slowly and brings 20@% 


Ic. 
, according to quality. CHAS. F. MUTH. 





Quotations of Commission Merchants. 
CHICAGO. 


large surplus of comb honey on the market. 
Prices are weak owing to large offerings, and anx- 
iety onthe part of shippers and holders here to 
realize on the product. Extracted honey is steady, 
but the demand is light. 


17@18c. Dark comb honey, hardly any demand. It 
is held at 124@15¢e. Extracted—White brings from 
9@10c.; dark, 8@9c.; kegs, half-barrels and casks 
bring about same price. 
BEESW AX— Yellow, 30@32c.; dark, 27@28¢c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


doing. 
pressure, unless it is on off qualities. 


tracted, choice to extra white, 8}4@9éc.; dark and 
candied, 7@8c. 
BEESWAX—We quote 25@28c. 








Bees Doing Exceedingly Well. 

Bees did remarkably well last year ; 
one man got about 13,000 lbs. from | 
100 colonies in the spring, and in-| 
creased to 200; another got 375 lbs. | 
from 2 colonies in the spring, and in- | 
creased to 19; another told me he had | 
cleared $800 on 60 colonies, in honey 
alone. b. T. BALDWIN. | 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, Jan. 22, 1883. 





| 


Poor Season for Honey. | 
We have thus far had quite a pleas- | 


ant winter, although it is pretty cold, | 
and growing colder, with a steadily 
increaing depth of snow. Last season | 
was avery poor one here for honey; | 
there was an abundance of clover, | 
but the weather was too cold for it to | 
secrete honey. I obtained only about | 
8,000 lbs. of comb honey from 90 
colonies, and increased them to 106. 





My bees are wintering nicely, so far; | 
in a large cellar | 


1 winter them 


| lots ot extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 


STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY-—Strained, at 6@7éc., was salable—one 
lot of 17 bbls. bringing inside figure; but comb, 
very dll at 16c. to 18c.; and extracted do., 8@vec. 
BEESWAX~—Steady; choice, 27@27%c.; dark, 
20@22¢c. 
W.'T. ANDERSON & Co., 117 N. Main Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY — Has changed in price a very little, we 


find it necessary to sell all grades about 1 cent per | 


t. less. Best white, in 1 ® sections, 20@21c. per 
per pound ; in 2 lb, sections, 1I8@20c. Extracted is 
very dull indeed, hardly any sale. 

BEESW AX—Scarce, 28@0c. 


A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK, 


HONE Y—There is very little stock here and the 
movement only of « peddling character. 
We quote: White clover, first quality, 1 B boxes, 


24@25c; fair to good, 22@23c.; buckwheat, 15@17c, | 


Extracted, clover, 10@13c.; buckwheat, 9@10c. 
BEESW AX—The supplyis not large and prices 
firmly held for prime lots. 
Western pure, 30@32c; southern, pure, 31@33c. 
D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


BOSTON. 
HONE Y—Our market is fairly active. We quote: 
\ Ib. sections at 30c.: 1 lb. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 20@22c. Extracted. 10c. per lb. Good 


BEESW AX—Our supply is gone; we have none 
to quote. 


CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 





The | 


is a large supply of first-class quality on the mar- | 


HONEY—January month, and still there is a | 


We quote: white comb honey, in 1@2 Ib. sections, | 


HONE Y—Nothing of consequence is at present | 
There is no special inquiry, and no selling | 


White comb, 17@20c; durk to goud, 11@13\¢c; ex- | 


Special Dotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
/month to which you have paid your 
| subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 
| For safety, when sending money to 

this office get either a post office or ex- 
| press money order, a bank draft on 
| New York or Chicago, or register the 
| letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
'may be sent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 

We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
|for the money sent. Also, if they live 
| near one post office, and get their mail 
| at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
| dress we already have on our books. 


| 
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Our Premiums for Clubs. 


Any one sending us aclub of two 
| subseribers for 1883, for the Weekly, 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 

For three subscribers, with $6, we 
| will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
| Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manualin cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiary Register for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
| Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year. 

To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send. 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 
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Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 


——>-- <-> +--+ — - 


Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 

the persons they desire to interview, 


| by sending the names to this office. 


